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The  Story  of  Helen  Keller 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb?  Could  you 
still  be  happy  and  make  other 
people  happy  too?  Have  you  ever 
heard  the  story  of  Helen  Keller  ? 
She  was  born  in  a  beautiful  south¬ 
ern  plantation  home  in  Alabama, 
and  began  very  early  in  her  life 
to  take  an  interest  in  things  about 
her.  By  the  time  she  was  six 
months  old  she  could  say,  “How 
d’ye”  when  seeing  people  for  the 
first  time,  and  “Wah-wah,”  meaning 
water,  when  she  wanted  a  drink. 
On  her  first  birthday  she  learned  to 
walk.  To  all  appearances  it  seemed 
that  hers  would  be  a  very  happy 
and  useful  life. 

However,  before  Helen  grew  to 
be  two  years  old,  she  became  very 
ill,  so  ill  that  her  doctors  were  sme 
that  she  could  not  get  well.  Then 
a  strange  thing  happened.  Almost 
as  suddenly  as  the  illness  came,  it 
left,  and  her  doctors  and  parents 
thought  that  Helen  would  soon  be 
up  and  running  around  as  full  of 
joy  and  sunshine  as  before. 

True,  Helen  did  get  well,  but 
when  the  illness  left  her  it  took 
away  her  sight  and  hearing — she 
was  both  blind  and  deaf.  Being 
blind  and  deaf  she  was  unable  to 


continue  learning  how  to  talk,  for 
talking  comes  about  through  im¬ 
itating  the  speech  of  others  we  hear, 
and  watching  their  lips  move. 

As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  be  up, 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  begin 
to  discover  ways  of  making  her 
wishes  known.  By  feeling  articles 
of  furniture,  door  knobs,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  food  and  clothing,  she  could 
tell  where  she  was  and  what  she 
held  in  her  hands.  Then  she  began 
to  use  signs,  such  as  nodding  her 
head,  meaning  “Yes,”  and  shaking 
it  sideways,  meaning  “No.”  A  pull 
meant  “Come,”  and  a  push  meant 
“Go.”  When  she  wanted  a  slice 
of  bread,  she  would  go  through  the 
motions  of  cutting  and  buttering 
bread.  She  remembered  how  such 
things  were  done  in  the  days  before 
she  became  blind.  Gradually  she 
learned  how  to  know  much  of  what 
was  going  on  about  her,  and  how  to 
take  care  of  herself. 

Most  of  the  time  Helen  was 
happy  and  contented,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  she  would  become  very 
rebellious,  so  angry  that  she  would 
stamp  her  feet  and  throw  things 
about  until  she  would  fall  to  the 
floor  exhausted.  By  the  timq  she 
was  five  years  oldj  the  seemed  to 
realize  that  she  was  very  different 
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to  the  care  we  have  when  we  are 
sick  and  the  things  we  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  getting  sick. 

All  that  we  know  to-day  about 
keeping  well,  growing  strong  and 
fighting  disease  is  the  result  of  work 
done  by  men  and  women  who  have 
been  willing  \nd  able  to  share  with 
the  world  the  gift  of  health.  Many 
men  and  womdn  in  my  neighbor¬ 


hood  devote  all  their  time  and 
energy  to  keeping  people  well  and 
happy.  How  cam  I  work  with 
them? 

Myself — g,  Sharer  of  Health 

Why  should  I  build  a  strong 
body?  Why  should  I  keep  myself 
clean?  Why  should  I  practice  “Safe¬ 
ty  First/’  ?  Why  should  I  learn 
how  to  eat  properly  ?  Why  should 
I  gey  plenty  of  exercise?  Why 
should  I  avoid  contagious  diseases? 
Of/'  course,  one  answer  to  these 
Lestions  would  be:  In  order  that 


I  may  keep  well  and  happy.  But 

is  this  the  only  answer?  No.  Should 

I  not  also  be  a  sharer  j6f  health? 

J 


Yes,  if  I  am  to  show 
heavenly  Father  and 
in  his  world.  The 
is,  How  may  I  sh 
health?  I  hope 
the  answers  to  this  question  in  the 
lessons  of  the  next  few  weeks. 


that 


ove  for  the 
e  a  worker 
estion,  then, 
the  gift  of 
I  shall  find 


Prayer 

O  God,  my  Father,  I  thank  thee 
for  the  men  and  women  who  have 
shared  the  gift  of  health  that  this 
might  be  a  happier  and  a  healthier 
world.  I  thank  thee  that  thou 

I  \ 

dost  want  thy  children  to  be 
healthy.  I  pray  that  I,  too,  may 
learn  how  to  share  health  with 

others.  Amen. 

/ 

I  Memory  Vers^ 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. — Matthew  22:39. 
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from  other  people,  though  she 
seemed  not  to  know  how  she  dif¬ 
fered.  She  could  feel  that  life  was 
going  on  all  about  her,  and  that  she 
was  missing  a  great  deal. 

Being  unable  to  understand  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
because  she  could  not  be  taught, 
Helen  often  did  things  that  her 
parents  thought  were  very  naughty. 
One  day  she  cut  off  all  her  little  play¬ 
mate’s  hair.  Another  time  she 
locked  her  mother  in  a  dark 
closet  where  she  had  to  stay 
for  three  hours,  for  of  course 
Helen  couldn’t  hear  her 
screams.  In  fact,  she  soon 
forgot  all  about  her  prank. 

These  things  made  Helen’s 
father  and  mother  very  un¬ 
happy.  They  wanted  their 
little  girl  to  be  like  other 
girls.  They  wanted  her  to 
be  good,  too,  but,  afflicted 
as  she  was,  they  could  not 
teach  her.  How  was  she  to 
learn  to  tell  the  right  from 
the  wrong?  They  took  her 
to  doctors  to  see  whether  or 
not  operations  on  eyes  or 
ears  might  bring  help.  They 
did  everything  they  could, 
but  all  their  efforts  failed. 

The  doctors  said  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  to  make 
Helen  see,  or  hear,  or  talk. 

One  day  her  father  took 


her  to  Washington  to  see  Doctor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  telephone,  who  was  himself 
almost  totally  deaf.  He  helped  Hel¬ 
en’s  father  to  get  in  touch  with  an 
institute  for  the  blind  in  Boston, 
from  which  a  teacher,  Miss  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan,  was  secured  for 
Helen. 

From  this  point  Helen  Keller’s 
education  began.  First  Miss  Sul- 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  LEARNING  TO  READ 


livan  brought  her  a  doll,  and  after 
the  child  had  played  with  it  for  a 
while,  Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen’s 
right  hand  in  hers  and  with  its 
forefinger  traced  on  the  palm  of 
Helen’s  left  hand  the  letters  d-o-1-1. 
Of  course  Helen  didn’t  know  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  or  even  that 
it  was  a  word.  She  thought  it  was 
just  a  new  game.  Gradually  she 
learned  to  spell  several  simple  words 
like  “pin,”  “hat,”  “sit,”  “cup,” 
“stand,”  but  they  meant  nothing 
more  than  outlines  taught  her  by 
Miss  Sullivan. 

Finally  she  began  to  realize  that 
these  letters  were  the*  names  of 


things  she  played  with  and 
used  every  day.  Thus  she 
found  that  everything  had 
a  name  and  was  eager  to 
know  what  it  was.  She 
was  able  soon  to  find  and 
remember  the  name  of 
everything  she  could  touch, 
but  such  words  as  “live,” 
“think,”  “feel”  presented 
a  real  problem  to  Miss  Sul¬ 
livan,  for  she  didn’t  know 
how  she  could  teach  these 
to  Helen. 

One  day  Helen  was  string¬ 
ing  beads.  Her  teacher 
wanted  her  to  string  to¬ 
gether  only  the  beads  of 
the  same  size  and  shape, 
but  of  course  Helen  couldn’t 
understand  this,  so  she  made  many 
mistakes.  Then  Miss  Sullivan  select¬ 
ed  the  beads  for  Helen,  and  she  could 
feel  that  they  were  all  the  same  size 
and  shape.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
this  Miss  Sullivan  put  her  left  hand 
on  Helen’s  forehead  and  then  helped 
Helen  to  trace  as  in  the  case  of  other 
words  the  letters  t-h-i-n-k.  In  this 
way  Helen  began  to  learn  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  for  which  there  were 
no  objects  that  she  could  touch. 

After  practicing  spelling  words  for 
a  long  time,  Miss  Sullivan  decided  to 
teach  Helen  to  put  words  together 
in  sentences.  She  gave  her  cards 
on  which  were  raised  letters  and 


Helen  found  that  they  were  the 
same  letters  she  had  been  tracing 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  soon 
learned  to  place  these  cards  in 
order  on  her  table  to  spell  short 
sentences,  like  “Doll-is-on-the- 
table.”  In  this  way  she  gradually 
began  to  read,  and  was  able  to  read 
little  stories  printed  with  raised 
letters.  For  several  years  Helen 
Keller’s  education  went  on  like  this 
— gradually  and  painstakingly — for 
a  girl  unable  to  see,  hear,  or  talk, 
with  only  the  sense  of  touch  to  help 
her,  could  not  learn  very  rapidly. 
And  there  were  so  many  things  for 
her  to  learn. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  she 
was  prepared  to  enter  a  real  school 
for  the  blind,  the  Perkins  Institute 
of  Boston.  Here  were  many  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  also  blind  and  who 
talked  with  Helen  as  Miss  Sullivan 
had.  This  was  a  delightful  expe¬ 
rience  for  her.  She  enjoyed  going  to 
school  and  there  studied  lessons, 
much  the  same  as  other  children 
learn  in  the  public  schools. 

After  several  years  in  Perkins 
Institute,  Helen  Keller  was  ready 
to  enter  Radcliffe  College,  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  This,  as  you  may  know,  is 
not  a  college  for  the  blind.  In 
fact,  Helen  was  the  only  blind 
student  there;  so  she  had  to  work 
harder  than  ever  to  keep  up  with 
the  other  students. 


Miss  Sullivan  attended  all  the 
classes  with  her,  for  Helen  couldn’t 
hear  what  the  professors  said.  After 
each  class  Miss  Sullivan  would  give 
Helen  the  professor’s  lecture  in 
raised  letters.  With  the  aid  of 
her  typewriter,  which  she  learned 
to  use  with  skill  and  speed,  and 
with  her  books  and  notes  in  raised 
letters,  Helen  was  able  to  keep  up 
with  all  her  studies.  Four  years 
after  she  entered,  she  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honor  from  Radcliffe 
College. 

With  great  effort  she  later  learned 
how  to  talk.  She  has  written  sev¬ 
eral  books  and  has  traveled  all  over 
our  country,  giving  lectures  on  the' 
work  and  accomplishments  of  the 
blind  and  deaf.  She  herself  is  a 
living  example  of  how  a  girl  almost 
hopelessly  afflicted  may  become 
strong  and  useful  in  spite  of  her 
handicaps. 

Questions  to  Think  About 

From  our  story  we  know  that 
Helen  Keller  learned  to  do  many 
things.  But  on  account  of  her 
handicaps  she  has  missed  a  great 
many  of  the  joys  and  pleasures  of 
this  world  as  you  and  I  know  them. 
What  are  some  of  them? 

In  our  wonder  at  what  Helen 
Keller  was  able  to  do,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  her  accomplishments 
might  have  been  impossible  with- 
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out  the  help  of  Miss  Sullivan,  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  share  with 
her  the  gifts  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
speech. 

How  did  Miss  Sullivan  help  her? 

Learning  to  Share  the  Gifts  of  Sight, 
Hearing,  and  Speech 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  understand  how  a  child  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  could  learn  as 
much  and  become  as  famous  as 
Helen  Keller.  You  have  already 
found  out  the  ways  in  which  Miss 
Sullivan  shared  with  her  her  gifts 
of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech.  Are 
there  not  some  with  whom  we,  too, 
might  share  ?  Shall  we  not  as 
workers  with  God  share  the  gifts  we 
possess  with  those  who  lack  these 
gifts  ? 

i.  Eyes  for  the  blind. — Do  you 

know  any  blind  person  in  our 
neighborhood  whom  we  might  cheer 
with  a  call?  Shall  we  ask  him  how 
he  is  able  to  find  his  way  about, 
and  to  take  care  of  himself?  Tell 
him  the  story  of  Helen  Keller.  He 
will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  especially  if 
he  has  never  heard  it  before.  Ask 
him  to  explain  the  Braille  system 
of  writing.  Perhaps  he  will  show 
us  how  he  writes.  We  shall  be  in¬ 
terested  in  looking  at  his  books. 
You  will  be  very  much  surprised  to 
see  how  big  his  Bible  is.  His  New 
Testament  alone  is  two  feet  high. 


Before  we  leave  him,  let  us  try 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  each  of 
us  can  do  something  for  him — run 
an  errand,  take  him  for  a  walk  over 
a  new  route,  read  a  letter  for  him, 
arrange  for  him  to  go  riding  with 
you  and  your  family  in  your  auto¬ 
mobile. 

2.  Ears  for  the  deaf. — Partially 
deaf  people  are  to  be  found  much 
more  often  than  are  the  totally 
blind.  '  Usually  deafness,  unless 
caused  by  some  severe  shock  and 
injury  to  the  ear  drum  such  as  a 
very  loud  explosion,  is  the  result  of 
disease  in  the  inner  ear.  For  this 
reason  it  develops  very  gradually. 
Perhaps  your  grandmother  or 
grandfather  has  become  partially 
deaf  as  she  or  he  has  grown  older. 
You  may  know  some  younger 
person  who  has  lost  his  power  to 
hear  perfectly  as  a  result  of  serious 
illness. 

How  can  we  “be  ears”  for  deaf 
people?  What  can  we  do  to  make 
life  happy  for  them?  Do  you  know 
that  many  very  deaf  persons  are  able 
to  hear  music  and  speeches  over  the 
radio?  Of  course  the  deaf  are  apt 
to  be  verv  sensitive  about  their 

mJ 

handicap,  for  they  are  often  greatly 
embarrassed  when  they  are  unable 
to  hear  conversations.  They  re¬ 
main  home  from  church,  or  lec¬ 
tures,  or  concerts,  because  they  be¬ 
come  nervous  when  they  try  to 


hear  what  is  going  on  about  them. 
What  can  you  do  to  bring  them  the 
pleasures  that  you  enjoy?  If  you 
have  a  radio  in  your  home,  try  to 
share  its  pleasures  with  a  deaf  per¬ 
son,  especially  when  you  know  of 
an  unusually  fine  program  to  be 
broadcast. 

Many  churches  provide  “acous- 
ticons”  for  the  deaf  members  of  the 
congregation.  An  acousticon  is  an 
electric  device  something  like  a 
telephone.  On  the  pulpit  is  placed 
a  receiver  into  which  the  minister 
talks.  This  is  connected  by  wire 
with  the  front  pews  where  ear 
phones  are  placed  for  the  use  of 
the  deaf  who  desire  to  hear  the 
music  and  service  in  this  way. 

Perhaps,  you  have  seen  an  acous¬ 
ticon  in  your  church  and  have  never 
understood  just  what  it  is  for.  Some¬ 
times  ear  phones  have  been  broken 
or  stolen  from  the  church,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  the  acousticon 
to  be  kept  in  working  condition  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  expense.  It  may 
be  that  you  would  help  to  keep  the 
accusticon  in  your  church  in  good 
working  order  by  doing  two  things: 

(1)  Never  injuring  in  any  way, 
or  permitting  any  one  else  to  injure 
the  equipment. 

(2)  Contributing  money  to  buy 
new  ear  phones,  or  to  replace  the 
battery  when  a  new  one  is  needed. 

A  new  acousticon  having  ten  or 


twelve  ear  phones  would  cost  your 
church  about  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  That  is  probably  more  money 
than  your  class  could  give,  but  can 
you  think  of  ways  that  you  could 
help  to  get  an  acousticon  for  your 
church?  For  one  thing,  you  could 
talk  the  matter  over  with  your 
parents,  the  minister  and  others  in 
order  to  interest  them  in  the  need 
for  an  acousticon.  What  else  can 
you  do? 

3.  Discovering  new  voices. — Per¬ 
sons  unable  to  hear  and  talk  are 
called  deaf  mutes.  Very  often,  as 
in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  they  are 
unable  to  talk,  not  because  their 
vocal  organs  are  injured,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  hear  the  sounds 
made  by  others,  or  by  themselves, 
and,  if  blind,  they  cannot  see  the 
forms  and  shapes  assumed  by  the 
lips  and  tongue  in  making  various 
sounds.  In  other  words,  we  learn  to 
talk  very  largely  by  imitating  the 
speech  of  others. 

There  are  many  deaf  mutes,  how¬ 
ever,  who  cannot  talk  because  of 
some  injury  to  or  lack  in  their  vocal 
organs.  They  can  never  learn  to 
talk  as  we  do,  but  must  find  some 
other  way  of  communicating  their 
thoughts,  needs  and  desires.  For 
these  people  has  been  developed 
a  most  interesting  sign  language. 
Look  this  up  in  an  encyclopedia. 
Can  you  imagine  going  to  a  school 
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where  no  other  language  is  spoken, 
where  you  would  recite  your  spelling 
and  arithmetic  by  signs  made  with 
your  hands? 

A  Prayer 


or  deaf  or  dumb.  I  pray  for  them, 
dear  Father.  Help  me  to  find 
ways  of  sharing  with  them  my  gifts 
of  sight  and  hearing  and  speech. — 
Amen. 


Dear  Father,  I  thank  thee  for 
my  eyes  and  ears  through  which  I 
come  to  know  and  love  the  beauties 
of  this  world.  Help  me  to  take 
such  good  care  of  these  gifts  that 
I  may  never  lose  them.  I  thank 
thee,  also,  for  the  gift  of  speech. 
Help  me  always  to  speak  the  truth 
and  words  of  kindness  and  cheer. 

I  think  at  this  time  of  the  many 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  who  are  blind, 


Memory  Verses 

And  he  took  hold  of  the  blind  man 
by  the  hand ,  .  .  .  and  he  saw  all 
things  clearly. — Mark  8:23a,  2$d. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him ,  Go  thy 
way;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole. 
And  straightway  he  received  his  sight , 
and  followed  him  in  the  way.  Mark 
10:52. 

I  came  that  they  may  have  life, 
and  may  have  it  abundantly.  John! 
10:10b. 
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